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I.—THE EUROPEAN STATUS QUO. 1919-1930. 


I, 


HROUGHOUT history peace conferences have been the grave 

i of reputations and the womb of future wars. The Conference 

of Paris has more than justified the first of these attributes 

and there is no presently apparent reason why it should not fulfil 
the second function also. 

By the Treaties of Versailles, St. Germain-en-Laye, the Trianon 
and Neuilly the Allies drew the lines of the new map of Europe in 
accordance with their own essential need for security and in con- 
sideration of the enormities committed by the defeated Powers. 
Throughout their deliberations the Allied statesmen were aware of 
four potential sources of danger by which the structure of their work 
might be threatened. They were :— 

(1) A **War of Revenge” waged, in perhaps twenty years 
time, by a restored Germany against France. 

(2) An Austro-German Anschluss and the re-establishment of 
xyerman domination in Central Europe. 

(3) A Hapsburg restoration in Hungary and a consequent 
campaign of revision against the Succession States of the old 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. 

(4) The Bolshevist menace, which was most likely to fall upon 
Poland and Rumania. 

The Allies at the Paris Conference did their best to legislate 
against these dangers. They imposed a heavy reparation bill on 
rermany and set about disarming her with great thoroughness. By 
the Treaties of Versailles and St. Germain they forbade an Anschluss. 
Over the whole of the peace settlement they threw the guarantee 
contained in Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, with a special protection for France in an Anglo- 
American Guarantee in the event of unprovoked German aggression. 
Having built up this superstructure of security, the Allies regarded 
the peace settlement as complete and rested from their labours, 
directing their energies to the ending of their own internal post-war 
problems. 

The edifice which they had constructed did not long remain intact. 
On March 19th, 1920, the United States Senate refused finally to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty of Guarantee with 
France. Thus at one stroke the special provision of security, which 
M. Clemenceau had so grudgingly accepted in place of his more drastic 
plans for the protection of France, was swept away and the guarantee 
of the League materially weakened. Not only did the American 
abstention have this direct effect upon the League but the attitude of 
Great Britain towards that organisation changed considerably in 
view of the fact that the other great Anglo-Saxon Power had elected 
to remain outside. 
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In Europe the effect of the change of American policy was 
immediate. With the League of Nations as yet unformed and 
untested the States were driven back upon their own resources for 
the protection of their integrity and the European Status Quo. France 
returned at once to the policy of encirclement, which had formed so 
prominent a feature of her Programme of Security at the Peace 
Conference. A Military Agreement with Belgium(') and a defensive 
alliance with Poland(?) gave her a momentary feeling of security, but 
it was only momentary. 

The same panic spread to Central Europe. Here the Allied 
Succession States were faced with the double-headed bogey of the 
Anschluss and the Hapsburg restoration. Alliances were hurriedly 
concluded in the latter half of 1920 between Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania,(*) and Yugoslavia and Italy,(‘) and had scarcely been 
completed when the first attempt of King Carl of Hungary to regain 
his throne came as a justification of their fears. (March-April, 1921.) 

Once Carl had taken to flight the work of knitting up the Succession 
States was carried on by the indefatigable Dr. Benés, the Czechoslovak 
Foreign Minister. As a result of his efforts alliances were effected 
between Czechoslovakia and Rumania,(*) and between the latter 
country and Yugoslavia.(*) Thus when Carl re-appeared for the 
second and last time in October, 1921, he was met by a united front, 
known as the Little Entente, which effectively influenced the 
Hungarian Government into surrendering him to the representatives 
of the Conference of Ambassadors. 

In Eastern Europe, mistrustful of the untried protection of the 
League, Poland and Rumania reached out hands for their mutual 
protection. Scorning the Curzon Line accepted by the Peace 
Conference as her Eastern frontier, Poland had, as a result of her war 
with Soviet Russia and the Armistice Convention of Riga 
(October 12th, 1920),(7) advanced her border beyond the Pripet 
marshes. Rumania, by a supplementary Treaty signed between 
herself and Great Britain, France, Italy and Japan,(*) had been 
granted the former Russian province of Bessarabia, but of the Powers 
only Great Britain had ratified, (January 1st, 1921). Both Poland 
and Rumania, therefore, had reason to fear a Soviet invasion, and for 
their own greater security they concluded a defensive alliance on 
March 8th, 1921. 

Thus Europe had made the refusal of the United States to join the 
League of Nations an excuse for returning to the old pre-war system 
of military alliances, and it became clear that at least temporarily the 
maintenance of the status quo must depend upon these bi-lateral 


(1) September 7th, 1920. 

(2) February 19th, 1921. 

(3) August 14th, 1920. 

(4) November 12th, 1920. 

(5) April 21st, 1921. 

(6) June 7th, 1921. 

(7) This agreement was confirmed by the definitive Treaty of Riga, March 18th, 1921. 
(8) October 28th, 1920, 
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treaties, specifically entered into for that purpose, rather than upon 
the more vague guarantee of the League. 

It soon became evident, however, that France had not sufficiently 
calmed her fears by her agreements with Belgium and Poland. Her 
fear of future aggression from Germany caused her to pursue a policy 
which resulted in the complete ruling out of the discussion of land 
armaments by the Washington Disarmament Conference and the 
retention of submarines, which would otherwise have been abolished 
as war vessels. Her anxiety to preserve the European status quo led 
her to endeavour to persuade Great Britain to enter into some 
reciprocal treaty of guarantee which should replace the Anglo- 
American Treaty of 1919. M. Briand, who opened these negotiations 
in December, 1921, was anxious for France’s allies to benefit by this 
Treaty and wished to secure Great Britain’s guarantee for the security 
of the frontier of Poland and Czechoslovakia with Germany. But 
though the British Government was prepared to go a certain distance 
to meet French desires, and Mr. Lloyd George even went so far as to 
put forward a draft treaty at Cannes in January, 1922, it was on the 
main condition that Great Britain’s obligations should be limited to 
the guarantee of the eastern frontier of France and Belgium. 

The fall of M. Briand and the appearance of M. Poincaré resulted 
in the French Government’s presentation of a counter draft treaty 
which proved inacceptable to the British, and by the end of the year 
the two countries had drifted so far apart on the reparation issue that 


all thought of an Anglo-French Pact vanished with the invasion of the 
Ruhr in January, 1923. 


II. 


The League of Nations took three years to recover from the 
unexpected defection of the United States, for not only had the absence 
of America influenced the attitude of Great Britain but also that of the 
Latin-American States, and a period of re-adjustment was inevitable. 
It was felt very emphatically that not only must the prestige of the 
League be re-established, but reparation must be made for the damage 
done to the League’s guarantee of security, which, it was hoped, 
would be the forerunner of the complete reduction of armaments, 
and would supplant the system of bi-lateral alliances which had grown 
up during the period 1920-22. 

At the Assembly of 1923, therefore, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
was unanimously adopted, of which the principle provision was the 
agreement of all contracting parties to come immediately to the 
assistance of any one of their number who was the victim of aggression. 
In return for this assurance the contracting parties were to reduce 
their armaments to “a point compatible with national security.” 
For a variety of reasons, but mainly for the very pertinent one that it 
contained no definition of “‘ aggression ’’ or “ aggressor,’ the Treaty 
was generally considered as inacceptable, and in the following 
September the Assembly of 1924 adopted with equal enthusiasm and 
unanimity the Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of International 
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Disputes. This instrument added a third element to those of security 
and disarmament, which had constituted the formula hitherto. 
Arbitration was introduced as the test of aggression, it being assumed 
that the State with the guilty conscience would be unwilling to submit 
its disputes to arbitration and thereby brand itself as the aggressor. 

Though these general agreements failed in their initial purpose, 
for the Protocol proved as inacceptable as the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, they marked an important stage in the struggle for the 
maintenance of the status quo. Though the search for a successful 
formula went on it no longer took the form of multi or bi-lateral 
agreements directed against any one State or group of States. From 
1924 onwards the principle was one of guarantee against a potential 
aggressor, whoever he might be. In addition, the theory of arbitra- 
tion as the means for the settlement of international disputes became 
generally accepted as a formula. 

These new developments first took concrete form a year later in 
the Locarno Agreement (October-December, 1925). The Agreement 
consisted of two distinct series of treaties forming a Western and an 
Eastern Pact. In the first of these Germany recognised as definite the 
frontier drawn by the Treaty of Versailles as between herself and 
France and Belgium. Great Britain and Italy guaranteed to come at 
once to the assistance of either party which was the victim of 
unprovoked aggression. For the settlement of disputes arising between 
the two parties treaties of arbitration and conciliation were negotiated 
between Germany and France, and Germany and Belgium. 

In the Eastern Pact Germany gave no such undertaking regarding 
the permanency of her frontier, but concluded with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia treaties of arbitration similar to those concluded 
with France and Belgium. In addition to these, France signed 
treaties of mutual guarantee with Poland and Czechoslovakia. By 
these it was agreed that in the event of France, or Poland, or 
Czechoslovakia being a victim of the violation of their agreements 
with Germany, France and reciprocally Poland (or Czechoslovakia) 
would at once give immediate assistance.(*) 

The Eastern Locarno Pact is thus made interdependent on the 
Western, but not vice versa. That is to say, that if Germany makes 
an act of unprovoked aggression against France she automatically 
finds herself at war with Great Britain, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, whereas if France is the aggressor it is 
assumed that under the Pact Poland and Czechoslovakia would 
remain neutral. In the event, however, of Poland or Czechoslovakia 
being a victim of German aggression France alone is pledged to come 
to their assistance.(*) 


(9) The Locarno Agreement was rounded off by a Czecho-Polish Treaty of Arbitration 
(April, 1925) and a similar Treaty between Italy and Germany (December, 1926). Though 
one of these Treaties preceded Locarno and the other followed it, they are complementary 
in nature. 

(10) When the Polish-Roumanian Treaty of March, 1921, was renewed on March 6th, 
1926, its scope was widened to admit of a Rumanian guarantee of Poland’s western 
frontier against German aggression. In view of this Rumania would now be pledged 
to come to the assistance of Poland in the event of the Eastern Locarno Pact being called 


into operation. 
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The Western Locarno Pact was the first guarantee of the status quo 
in which victor and vanquished in the Great War negotiated on 
equal terms. Its importance and validity are for that reason the 
more assured. In the Eastern Pact the status quo was neither 
accepted nor guaranteed, but the right to upset it by means of war 
was renounced. In no way, however, did Germany accept her eastern 
frontier aS permanent. 

III. 

The termination of the Great War left France as indisputably 
the greatest military Power in Europe, and her influence in Central 
and Eastern Europe was paramount; the Little Entente had been 
formed under French tutelage, and French military missions in 
Warsaw, Prague, Belgrade and Bucharest instructed and re-organised 
the armies of what M. Paul Boncour later described as France’s 
cortege habituel. 

[In view of the disappearance of all chance of an Anglo-French 
Pact and the definitely cool relations existing between London and 
Paris over the French occupation of the Ruhr, M. Poincaré sought to 
cement more firmly his relations with the Little Entente. It was 
agreed that M. Benés should persuade his Yugoslav and Rumanian 
colleagues to conelude treaties with France, and as an example a 
Franco-Ozech Treaty of Alliance and Friendship was signed on 
January 25th, 1924. But for once the Little Entente team did not 
answer unanimously to the crack of the whip. A rival master had 
entered the ring, and, for the time being at least, had distracted the 
attention of one of the team before it could leap through the hoop. 

Italy, revivified by eighteen months of Fascismo after the lethargic 
Liberalism of her post-war years, had re-entered European politics 
to bid against France for the allegiance of the smaller Powers. And 
not without effect. Yugoslavia, who had refused an alliance with 
France, not only composed her Fiume controversy with Italy, but 
concluded a ‘“‘ Treaty of Cordial Co-operation and Friendship ”’ 
with her on January 27th, 1924, just two days after the signature 
of the Franco-Ozech Pact. Nor was this the only blow which French 
prestige suffered at this period, for M. Benés brought about an Italo- 
Czech Treaty on July 5th, 1924, on the same lines as that concluded six 
months earlier with Yugoslavia. With regard to the third partner 
of the Little Entente, though M. Poincaré went to the length of 
ratifying the Bessarabian Treaty of 1920 (April 30th, 1924)(") as a 
bait for a Franco-Rumanian alliance, no answering gesture was 
made from Bucharest. 

(11) This treaty has never become operative. Of the big four who signed it, Great 
Britain ratified in 1921, France in 1924, and Italy in 1927; the fourth Power, Japan, 
has never ratified and there is reason to believe that at the time of the Soviet-Japanese 
Treaty of January, 1925, some agreement was arrived at as to Japan’s non-ratification 
The U.S.S.R. was not a party to the Treaty and has never accepted it, a fact which was 
emphasised by M. Litvinoff as recently as the signature of the Moscow Protocol, February, 
1929, and it is of interest to note that official maps issued in Moscow still show Bessarabia 
as part of Soviet territory. Rumania’s possession of the province of Bessarabia would 


seem therefore to be de facto rather than de jure. 
The United States refused to be a party to the original treaty. 
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The recrudesence of the question of the Anschluss towards the 
close of 1925 caused renewed anxiety in Central Europe. In January 
1926 Yugoslavia approached France and Italy with a plan for a 
Central European Pact on the lines of Locarno, which should embrace 
allied and ex-enemy States alike in a mutual guarantee of the status 
quo. The Foreign Minister, M. Ninchitch visited Rome in February 
and was met by a suggestion from Signor Mussolini for the extension 
of Article 3 of the Italo-Yugoslav Pact of 1924 (which provided for 
consultation in the event of common interests of the two parties being 
threatened by international complications) to include a mutual 
undertaking for the prevention of the Anschluss. To this M. Ninchitch 
agreed, on condition that France became a party to the agreement, 
but this proposal proved inacceptable to Italy, and M. Ninchitch 
proceeded treaty-less on his way to Paris, where M. Briand was quick 
to take advantage of the opportunity to regain the ground lost in 
1924. A Franco- Yugoslav Pact, on the lines of that already negotiated 
with Czechoslovakia, was drafted and initialed in March, 1926, though 
it was not actually signed until November 11th, 1927, at a time when 
Italo- Yugoslav relations were severely strained. 

The summer of 1926 saw a race between France and Italy as to 
which should be the first to secure an alliance with Rumania. 
M. Briand won, a Franco-Rumanian Pact being signed on June 10th ; 
Signor Mussolini succeeded in concluding a Treaty of Co-operation and 
Friendship, on the Italian model, on September 16th, 1926. 

Such is the tortuous history of the first six years of Central European 
efforts to preserve the status quo, efforts which were inextricably 
mingled with the rival desires of France and Italy to dominate the 
Little Entente, and which consequently involved the States concerned 
in an intricate reseau of treaties. In the long run it would seem that 
France has been the more successful, for though Italy succeeded in 
concluding treaties with each of the Little Entente Powers, her later 
relations with Yugoslavia were such as to make the idea of close 
co-operation between the two States improbable,('*) whereas Czecio- 
slovakia has definitely returned to her old allegiance, leaving Rumania 
the only uncertain factor. 


IV. 


Taken together, the Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928, the Young 
Plan and the Hague Agreements of 1929-30, and the final evacuation 
of the Rhineland mark the conclusion of the second phase of the 
post-war period, a phase which began with Locarno and the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations. The time had passed when 
the ex-enemy States could be held in subjection by force of arms, 
when the status quo could be maintained by military alliances. 

So far as can be judged the key-note of this new period will be 
“ yevision.”” Throughout the ex-enemy States there arose a cry for 


(12) The Italo-Yugoslav Treaty of 1924 has lapsed and has not been renewed. 
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the re-adjustment of the Treaties of 1919. Hungary had not ceased 
to protest against the Treaty of Trianon, Bulgaria saw an opportunity 
for the revision of her frontier, while in Germany “ war-guilt ’’ and 
“the Eastern Frontier ’’ became the watchwords of foreign political 
discussion. 

The effect of this new movement upon Europe was to throw into 
strong relief the dissensions between France and Italy. Rivalry 
in the Mediterranean and in Northern Africa, rivalry in Central 
Europe, anti-Fascist plots in Paris, anti-French speeches in Rome 
all contributed to a state of affairs which was startlingly brought 
before the public notice at the London Naval Conference of 1930, 
when that body failed to effect its primary object of a Five-Power 
Pact through the inability of France and Italy to compose their 
mutual differences. 

Italy had early identified herself with the revisionist movement. 
Her Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation with Germany of 
December, 1926, had remained the basis of increasingly friendly 
feeling. In April, 1927, a Treaty of Friendship, Arbitration and 
Conciliation with Hungary had confirmed the efforts put forth to 
gain the friendship of that country. With the replacement of 
Mer. Seipel by Herr Schober as Austrian Federal Chancellor in 
September, 1929, Italo-Austrian relations improved in a marked 
manner. Talk of an Anschluss became more academic in character 
and the old quarrel of the Alto Adige grew less and less bitter. Finally, 
during the visit of the Chancellor to Rome an Italo-Austrian Treaty 
of Friendship, Arbitration and Conciliation was signed on February 
6th, 1930. 

No one was more aware of the general trend of events than 
M. Briand, and on May 17th, 1930, the day on which the Young Plan 
came into operation and on which the French troops began to evacuate 
the second and third Rhine Zones, he issued his famous Memorandum 
on the Organisation of a system of European Federal Union.(**) 
Briefly, M. Briand suggested the need for some form of association 
of the States of Europe for dealing with matters of purely European 
interest, stressing the importance of including such an association 
within the framework of the League on the lines of the regional 
understandings mentioned in Article 21 of the Covenant. As to the 
fundamental basis of the plan, M. Briand declared that as the 
economic problem was intimately bound up with the problem of 
security, which itself dominates the political situation, it was essential 
at the outset to make international solidarity into an active reality 
by subordinating the economic to the political problem and estab- 
lishing the new organic structure on a political basis. In many 
quarters this plan was interpreted as a proposal on the part of France 
for specific guarantees for all existing frontiers and an international 
re-affirmation of the existing European status quo. 


(13) For a full discussion of the Briand Memorandum and its reception by the Powers 
see Bulletin of International News. Vol. VII, No. 6, September 11th, 1930. 
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The Memorandum did not have the warm reception which, it is to 
be supposed, its author had expected for it. Of the twenty-six 
recipients only three States, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia, 
gave it their unalloyed support, while the replies of the majority of 
the remainder registered varying degrees of coolness. The ex-enemy 
States were unanimous in their insistence upon the impossibility of 
accepting the finality of the existing status quo, and in this they were 
supported by Italy, who stated that until the disarmament provisions 
of the Peace Treaties had been loyally carried out by both sides, it was 
useless to speak of European solidarity. 

These replies, however, did not deter M. Briand from calling a 
Conference to consider the matter, which met at Geneva on 
September 8th. This meeting served to emphasise still further the 
lack of enthusiasm in the proposal of an independent organisation, 
and M. Briand only succeeded in getting the plan placed on the 
Assembly Agenda on the strict understanding that any new means 
set up for European co-operation must be within the machinery of the 
League of Nations. The Assembly, on September 17th, referred the 
matter to a Committee of the representatives of the 27 European 
States. This Committee, which ranks as a part of the general League 
organisation, held its first meeting on September 23rd. 

¥. 

The international political situation to-day is one of no little 
gravity. The effect of M. Briand’s Memorandum has been to 
crystalise into clear pronouncements many half-expressed views. The 
Continental body of Europe is disclosed as divided into two clearly 
defined blocs, “‘ Revisionist ’ and ‘‘ Anti-Revisionist,’”’ viz. :— 

REVISIONIST. ANTI-REVISIONIST. 
Italy. France. 
Germany. Belgium. 
Austria. Poland. 
Hungary. Czechoslovakia. 
Bulgaria. Yugoslavia. 

Rumania. 

Thus, on the problem of revision is super-imposed that of Franco- 
Italian rivalry, which has only been allayed temporarily by the six 
months’ naval holiday declared in July. For disarmament, as the 
Italian reply to the Briand Memorandum stated, is as vital a matter 
for the ex-enemy States as revision. 

It is more than eleven years since Germany received, both in 
M. Clemenceau’s letter of June 16th, 1919, and in the body of the 
Treaty itself, the written promise of the Allied Powers that her com- 
pulsory disarmament under the Peace Treaty was considered 4 
preliminary ‘towards that general reduction and limitation of 
armaments which they seek to bring about as one of the most fruitful 
preventatives of war, and which it will be one of the first duties of the 
League of Nations to provide.’’ It is more than three since the 
disarmament of Germany was declared complete and the Inter- Allied 
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Commission of Control withdrawn.('*) Since May, 1926, a Preparatory 
Commission for a Disarmament Conference has been holding sessions 
at Geneva and has achieved nothing. The German attitude towards 
this sequence of events is illustrated by the following remarks made by 
General von Seeckt in the recent election campaign in which he was 
elected as a candidate of the German People’s Party (founded by 
Dr. Stresemann in 1918) :-— 

“ Other States will never reduce their armaments to the German 
level. Therefore there must be an armaments settlement which 
will restore Germany to the ranks of Sovereign States.’’(!*) 

These words, taken in conjunction with the election speeches of 
Herr Treviranus on Germany’s Eastern frontier and the fact that 
nearly all of the twenty-four parties which went to the polls on 
September 14th placed treaty revision in the forefront of their electoral 
programmes, give a clear indication of the trend of German public 
opinion, a trend which has been startlingly emphasised by the results 
of the elections themselves. 

The Preparatory Disarmament Commission meets for its seventh 
session On November 3rd ; at the close of the year the naval holiday 
declared between France and Italy will come to an end. If between 
these two dates some agreement cannot be reached, which will give at 
least a hope of definite armament reduction in the immediate future, 
Europe may be faced with a new armament race in which Germany 
may claim the right to take part. 

J. W. W-B. 





I1.—TREATIES RELATIVE TO THE STATUS QUO. 


I.—TREATIES CREATING THE Status Quo, 1919-1920. 

1. Treaty of Versailles between the Allied and Associated Powers 
and Germany. June 28th, 1919. 

2. Treaty of St. Germain between the Allied and Associated 
Powers and Austria. September 10th, 1919. 

3. Treaty of Neuilly between the Allied and Associated Powers 
and Bulgaria. November 27th, 1919. 

4. Treaty of Trianon between the Allied and Associated Powers 
and Hungary. June 4th, 1920. 


Il.—GUARANTEES OFFERED BY THE PEACE SETTLEMENT. 


1. The Covenant of the League of Nations (Arts. 10 and 16). 
2. The Anglo-French Treaty of Guarantee. 
3. The U.8.-French Treaty of Guarantee. 

[The two latter treaties never came into force. ] 





(14) January 31st, 1927. 

(15) Frankfurter Zeitung, September Ist, 1930. “Zur Abriistung auf den Stand, 
auf den Deutschland zuriickgeschraubt sei, wiirden die anderen Staaten niemals gehen. Daher 
masse ein Riistungsausgleich angestrebt werden, der auch Deutschland in die Reihe von 
souvertinen Staaten zurtickversetze.”’ 
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IIl.—FRENCH TREATIES OF SECURITY, 1920-1927. 
1. Military Agreement with Belgium. September 7th, 1920. 
2. Alliance with Poland. February 19th, 1921. 
3. Alliance with Czechoslovakia. January 25th, 1924. 
4. Alliance with Rumania. June 10th, 1926. 
5. Alliance with Yugoslavia. November 11th, 1927. 


IV.—THE LOCARNO AGREEMENTS, OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1925. 
Western Pact. Eastern Pact. 
1. Treaty of Mutual Guarantee . German-Polish Arbitration 
(Germany, Belgium, France, Treaty. 
Great Britain and Italy). . German-Czechoslovak Arbi- 
2. German-French Arbitration tration Treaty. 
Treaty. 3. Franco-Polish Treaty of 
3. German-Belgian Arbitration Guarantee. 
Treaty. 4. Franco-Czechoslovak Treaty 
of Guarantee. 


V.—CENTRAL EUROPEAN TREATIES OF SECURITY, 1920-1926. 
1. Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. August 14th, 1920. 
2. Czechoslovakia and Rumania. April 23rd, 1921. 
3. Rumania and Yugoslavia. June 7th, 1921. 
[These three treaties forming the Little Entente have been 


frequently renewed and were supplemented on May 21st, 1929, b; 
a tripartite Treaty of Arbitration and Conciliation. } 
4. Czechoslovakia and Austria. December 16th, 1921. 

Italy and Yugoslavia. January 27th, 1924. 

Italy and Czechoslovakia. July 5th, 1924. 

Italy and Rumania. September 16th 1926. 


VI.—TREATIES OF SECURITY LINKING CENTRAL WITH EASTERN 
EUROPE, 1921-1929, 
1. Poland and Rumania. March 3rd, 1921. 

{This treaty was renewed and its scope enlarged on March 26th, 
1926. It was supplemented by a Treaty of Arbitration on 
October 24th, 1929.] 

2. Czechoslovakia and Poland. November 6th, 1921. 

[This treaty was never ratified but a Treaty of Arbitration and 
Conciliation was signed between the two States on April 23rd, 
1925. ] 

3. Poland and Yugoslavia. September 18th, 1926. 


VII.—ITALIAN TREATIES WITH REVISIONIST STATES, 1926-1929. 


1. With Germany. January 31st, 1926. 
2. With Hungary. April 5th, 1927. 
3. With Austria. February 6th, 1929. 


J.W.W-B. 
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IIlIl.—_- CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentine. 

September 11th.—British, American and Argentine Banks in Buenos 
Ayres offered to increase the short term loan of 50 million pesos to the 
Government to 100 millions (say £2,500,000). This was stated to have 
materially strengthened the position of the Junta. 

September 16th.—It was announced that the new Government had been 
recognised by the Governments of Germany, Italy, the Holy See, Sweden, 
Paraguay and Chile. 

September 17th—It was understood that the Government was being 
informed by the British Ambassador that the British Government’s view 
was that regular diplomatic relations between the two countries had not been 
affected by the change of Government. 

Announcement by U.S. Secretary of State. (See U.S.A.) 

The new Government was recognised by Norway, Denmark and France. 

September 18th.—The new Government was formally recognised by the 
U.S.A., Great Britain, Belgium and The Netherlands. 

September 20th—The new Government was recognised by Brazil. 


Bolivia. 
September 10th.—Martial law was declared throughout the whole country. 
September 17th.—Announcement as to recognition by U.S. Government. 


(See U.S.A.) 


Chile. 

September 10th.—Mr. H. Chilton, the first British Ambassador to the 
Republic, presented his credentials to President Ibanez. 

September 21st.—An attempt at revolution was made at Concepcion led 
by the exiled General Grube, but was suppressed by the Government. 

September 23rd.—Reports reached the U.S.A. that the revolutionary 
movement in Southern Chile had not been suppressed, and that it was receiving 
strong support from the naval and military forces. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

September 12th—The National Government announced that all loan 
agreements or contracts between the Northern Coalition and any foreign 
Power, or foreign or Chinese corporation or individual, would not be recognised 
by it. 
It was officially reported in Canton that Cantonese and Yunnanese forces 
had re-captured Nanningfu (capital of Kwangsi) from the Kwangsi rebels. 

September 16th.—The National Government announced that Feng Yu- 
hsiang’s army had been defeated near Kaifeng (capital of Honan). 

Red forces were reported to be firing continually on foreign merchant 
vessels on the Yangtze above Hankow. 

September 18th—The Northerners claimed to have killed 20,000 
Nationalists in the fighting during the previous week. The official news 
agency at Nanking reported, however, that ‘the military and political 
collapse of the Northern Coalition is imminent, while the military situation 
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in Honan is daily growing worse for the enemy.” It also reported that Yen 
Hsi-shan had informed the Northerners that he would no longer function as 
Chairman of the Northern Government. 

September 19th.—It was stated officially in Nanking that Chang Hsueh- 
liang had issued a circular telegram announcing Manchuria’s intervention in 
the civil war, demanding an armistice, and ordering the Northerners to suspend 
operations. He was reported to be sending 140,000 troops to Peking and 
Tientsin. 

Yen. Hsi-shan was stated to have announced his retirement from. politics, 
while Wang Ching-wei was believed to have left Peking. His departure was 
taken to mean the collapse of the Coalition. 

It was reported in Peking that Yen Hsi-shan had addressed a telegram to 
the Northern leaders announcing the retirement of his troops for 30 miles as 
a protest against the Nanking forces’ use of poison gas. 

September 20th.—The so-called ‘‘ Central Party ’”’ Headquarters in Peking 
were closed and moved to Taiyunfu. 

The Nationalist forces were reported to be making violent attacks on 
Kaifeng under the personal direction of Chiang Kai-shek. 

September 21st.—The vanguard of an army sent by Chang Hsueh-liang to 
garrison North China reached Tientsin, which was being evacuated by the 
Shansi forces. A Manchurian regiment also arrived near Peking and 
arrangements were begun for the handing over of the city. 

September 22nd.—Tientsin was formally handed over to a Manchurian 
garrison, and the Shansi forces left the town. 

September 23rd.—Peking was taken over by Manchurian troops, and the 
Kuominchun forces began a general retreat on all fronts. Government troops 


were reported to have captured Lanfeng and to be marching on Chengchow 
(Feng Yu-hsiang’s headquarters). 

The Manchurians issued proclamations in Peking declaring that they 
had come to maintain law and order and intended to abolish excessive 


taxation. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


September 10th.—The British Minister conferred with Dr. C. T. Wang, 
the Foreign Minister, and discussed the questions of the rendition of Wei-hai- 
wei, and of the British share of the Boxer Indemnity Fund. It was stated 
officially that the question of extra-territoriality was not touched on. 

September 12th.—A resolution, drafted by the British Chamber of Com- 
merce in Shanghai and approved by all the other British Chambers in China, 
was forwarded to Sir Miles Lampson, urging that, in view of the conditions 
in China, discussion of the question of modifying the extra-territorial status 
of British subjects should be deferred. 

September 17th.—It was announced that the British Minister and the 
Chinese Foreign Minister had reached agreement as to the disposal of the 
British share of the Boxer Indemnity, which would be spent on completing 
the Canton-Hankow railway. 

The British Minister and the Foreign Minister signed and exchanged 
Notes covering the agreement for the rendition of the concession at Amoy. 

September 21st.—Protest against White Russian activities by Soviet Consul 
at Harbin. (See U.S.S.R.) 

September 23rd.—It was announced that the British Minister and the 
Chinese Foreign Minister had the previous day signed the Agreement regarding 
the disposal of the Boxer Indemnity Funds. 
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Czechoslovakia. 

September 11th.—Representations by Italian Government as to attitude 
of press on subject of the Trieste executions. 

Stones were thrown at the windows of the Italian Legation in Prague and 
crowds demonstrated against Italy. 


Ecuador. 
September 23rd.—Serious unrest was reported to prevail in many parts 
of the country, owing to opposition to the policy of President Ayora. 


Egypt. 

September 11th.—In a speech in Cairo, the Prime Minister, Sidky Pasha, 
said he intended to act constitutionally and preserve the Parliamentary 
régime. “If I alter the electoral law,” he continued, “it will be only with 
a view to obtaining a real representation of the country, and the return 
of deputies who understand the meaning of representation.” 

September 2ist.—The Wafd Parliamentary Congress addressed a petition 
to the King asking him to summon a special session of Parliament to discuss 
the situation. 


Finland. 

September 11th.—The press reported that the Soviet Envoy in Helsingfors 
had protested to the Foreign Minister against the expulsion of Finnish Com- 
munists across the Russian forntier, which was being continued in spite of 
the Soviet Note on the matter delivered on July 17th. 

September 17th.—It was reported that the Government had replied to the 
Soviet representations regarding the expulsion of Communists repudiating 
the accusation that the authorities were implicated. Topographical con- 
ditions on the frontier made strict supervision impossible, and the Soviet 
authorities had been unable to prevent Russians from crossing into Finland. 
The Government hoped the Soviet authorities would return the expelled 
Finns, as it had no desire to assist in the escape of persons guilty of 
criminal activities. 


France. 

September 12th.—The strike in the textile factories of Roubaix-Tourcoing 
was terminated. The Trade Unions claimed to have established their case. 

September 14th.—A statement made by the Minister of Marine to the 
press (Le Journal) was published in which M. Dumesnil said that France must 
always have at her disposal a sufficient naval force to protect her overseas 
possessions in addition to the strength needed for her own defence. He 
proposed to discuss the matter with the British First Lord of the Admiralty 
on this basis; but he repeated that France’s position remained exactly as 
put forward in the thesis at the Naval Conference. 

September 22nd.—It was learnt that the Government had received a Note 
from the British Government at the end of July, presenting the British case 
with regard to the rate of payment of interest and redemption of the four 
issues of French Rentes made in the United Kingdom during the war, i.e., 
in November, 1915 ; October, 1916 ; November, 1917 ; and November, 1918. 
(Since the franc was stabilised in June, 1928, interest on these loans had 
been paid in the paper franc, worth about 2d.). 
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Germany. 

September 14th.—The General Election for the Fifth Reichstag of the 
Republic was held, and resulted in very material gains for the extremists, 
especially on the Right. Twenty-five parties appealed to the electorate, 
of which nine were of sufficient size and importance to merit the name. The 
number of candidates was 7,151, of whom 673 were women. 

September 15th.—Five million more voters went to the polls than in 1928, 
and the great majority of these voted for the National Socialists (Fascists) 
and the Communists. The results were as follows: Social Democrats, 
143 seats ; National Socialists, 107 ; Communists, 76; Centre (Catholic), 68 ; 
Nationalists, 47 ; People’s Party, 29 ; Economic Party, 23 ; State Party, 20; 
Bavarian People’s Party, 19; Others, 48; making a total of 575 members. 
As a result of the Fascist and Communist gains, the Briining Government was 
in a minority of 159. 

It was understood that the Fascists or ‘‘ Nazis ” had offered to co-operate 
in a coalition Government on condition that they were given the Ministries 
of Defence and of the Interior, with the post of Berlin Chief of Police. It was 
also stated that Herr Braun, the Socialist Premier of Prussia, was prepared 
to co-operate with Dr. Briining. (The Government parties and Socialists 
together would have had a majority of 153.) 

September 16th.—The Cabinet issued a communiqué, stating that it had 
decided it was the business of the Government to proceed energetically with 
the programme of financial, economic and social tasks, and to make sufficient 
progress to be able to present definite measures to the Reichstag, which was 
expected to meet on October 13th. 

Herr Curtius’ speech at Geneva. (See League of Nations.) 

In a broadcast address on the political situation. Herr Wirth, the 
Minister of the Interior, pronounced clearly against co-operation with 
the National-Socialists. He pointed out that in the new Reichstag th 
mere neutrality of the Socialists would not ensure the Government against : 
vote of no-confidence. He concluded with an appeal to other countries, stating 
that Germany had reached the end of her tether as regards reparation 
payments, and adding . . . “the statesmen of all countries might well 
reflect whether the time has not come for the problems of the German people 
to be subjected to renewed examination within the framework of the great 
world-wide economic crisis in which all are involved. What good is all the 
talk of Pan-Europe ...? The conditions essential to peaceful co-operation 
can only be created in the German nation with the collaboration of all nations. 

September 18th.—Mixed Germano-American Claims Commission met at 
The Hague. (See The Netherlands.) 

September 20th.—The Ministry of the Interior, as also the Prussian Govern- 
ment, issued an official statement that there was no need to take seriously 
“the alarming rumours about a threatening Fascist putsch.” The latter's 
weapons, it was pointed out, were of no importance compared with the State 
forces, which could be put into action any moment for the protection of the 
Constitution and its institutions. 

September 21st.—German Note to League Secretariat re Memel territory. 
(See League of Nations.) re 

Prices on the Bourse declined sharply as a result of the uncertain politica! 
outlook. 

September 22nd.—The stock market weakened still further, and owing to 
the fall in the exchange and the demand for foreign currencies the Reichsbank 
decided to transfer gold to Paris. 
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September 23rd.—An official statement was issued conveying indirectly 
the President's reassuring views on the alarmist rumours of the possibility 
of a Fascist rising. The President authorised the Chancellor to say that he 
was in full agreement with the views expressed on behalf of the Government. 


Great Britain. 

September 10th.—First Ambassador to Chile presented his credentials. 
(See Chile.) 

Conference of British Minister and Chinese Foreign Minister. (See China : 
External Affairs.) 

September 13th.—Mr. Graham’s speech at the Assembly at Geneva. (See 
League of Nations.) 

September 17th.—Agreements re rendition of Amoy concession and disposal 
of Boxer Indemnity. (See China: External Affairs.) 

September 22nd.—Note to French Government re interest rate on French 
Rentes. (See France.) 

It was reported that a large number of steamers had recently been chartered 
by the Soviet Government in Germany, London and Cardiff to carry grain and 
timber cargoes from Black Sea Ports and Archangel. The total tonnage 
engaged was stated to amount to over 550,000 tons gross. 


Irak. 

September 11th.—The General Election was held throughout the country. 
Disturbances occurred at Sulaimanieh owing to demonstrations against the 
elections and troops intervened. 


September 12th.—The Minister of Finance resigned because, as he declared, 
the Anglo-Irak Treaty had been presented to the Cabinet as a fait accompli, 
whereas the Cabinet had decided that the proposals should be presented to it 
for final consideration after the conclusion of the London negotiations. 


Italy. 

September 11th.—It was understood that the Italian Minister in Prague 
had made representations to the Czech Government regarding the attitude 
of the press towards Italy on the subject of the Trieste executions. 

Attack on Legation in Prague. (See Czechoslovakia.) 

September 20th.—The celebration of the anniversary of September 20th, 
1870, was discontinued by Government Decree, and February 11th, the date 
of the signature of the Treaties with the Vatican, substituted as a national 
holiday. 


Japan. 

September 12th.—According to the press, an agreement had recently been 
concluded between the Naval General Staff and the Air Board, providing for 
a construction plan for the Air Force involving a total expenditure of £20 
millions. The London Naval Treaty was stated to have increased the necessity 
of expanding the Air Force, and when the proposed plan was carried out the 
ratio of the Naval Air Force to that of America would still only be about 20 per 
cent. 

September 17th.—The Special Investigation Committee of the Privy 
Council decided unanimously to recommend adherence to the London Naval 
Treaty without qualification. 
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League of Nations. 


September 10th.—The 11th Assembly was opened under the chairman- 
ship of Sefior Zumeta (Venezuela) who reviewed the League’s work during 
the past year. M. Titelescu was then elected President for the session, 
receiving 46 votes out of 51. Delegates from 52 States were present, the only 
absent members being the Argentine and Honduras. 


September 11th.—M. Briand addressed the Assembly on the subject of the 
scheme for a European Federation. After referring to the increase in the 
authority of the League so that it was now capable of intervening in favour 
of all movements conducive to peace and to the Kellogg Treaty, he said he 
had always realised that the scheme would have to be carried out inside the 
League. He claimed that it would assist the League, and urged that it was a 
problem which that body ought not to shirk. There was often specifically 
European work to be done when neither the Council nor the Assembly were 
sitting, and therefore, no collective body was available. 

Mr. Henderson, in a reference to the proposed Federation, said that the 
final plan would have to be wholly consistent with the ideals of the League 
and that it must “facilitate the disarmament policy of the Assembly.” 
Economic affairs could never be dealt with effectively except on an inter- 
national basis. Mr. Henderson spoke of his hope that progress would be 
made in the more general acceptance of the Optional Clause and in the work 
of harmonizing the Covenant and the Kellogg Treaty, since, as he said, the 
abolition of the right of private war would make the Covenant a trueinstrument 
of peace. He then turned to the questions of arbitration and disarmament. 
True security could only be attained by co-operative action through the 
machinery of the League and he regarded the Treaty of Financial Assistance 
as an important measure to this end. The British Government would gladly 
accept also the amendments to the Covenant, as all similar measures of 
security, on condition, however, that a general treaty for the reduction of 
armaments was carried through. Nothing could make nations safe from 
war until a treaty on general disarmament had been concluded. The League, 
too, could never fulfil the purpose for which it had been created unless nations 
were prepared to carry through a scheme for disarmament by international 
agreement. The obligation in the Covenant had not yet been honoured, 
though it was no less sacred than any other obligation in the Peace Treaties. 

Mr. Henderson referred to the achievements of the London Naval Treaty, 
but said that unless naval disarmament became more general, and were made 
complete by the reduction of land and air forces, the Peace Treaty (vide 
Article 8 of the Covenant) would not have been executed. The time for 
practical results had now arrived and he hoped the Preparatory Commission 
would make such progress in November that the World Conference on 
Disarmament might be summoned for next year. 

Senor Bellegarde (Haiti), who then spoke, described the Monroe Doctrine 
as a blank cheque which the U.S. Secretary of State could fill in at the 
expense of the Latin-American nations, and said he would like to see a 
scheme such as M. Briand’s applied to 8. America. Everyone knew, he 
continued, that the main object of the scheme was to free Europe from 
American imperialism, the position being that to-day the United States 
controlled the entire world. 

September 12th_—The Council decided that, as the Governing Commission 
of the Saar had declared itself in a position to accept the responsibility for 
the security of transport and transit on the Saar railway system, the Railway 
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Committee and Railway Guard should be suppressed within three months. 
M. Briand supported the resolution. 

The Council took decisions in regard to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the settlement of Greek refugees, and the opium 
question. The proposed amendments to the Statute of the Court were 
approved; the Greek Refugee Commission was to be dissolved on 
December 31, and the U.S.S.R. were to be invited to send representatives 
to the conference on the limitation of the manufacture of narcotics. In the 
Assembly, General Hertzog, the 8S. African Prime Minister, spoke in criticism 
of the discussions on Mandates, and said that general questions as, for 
instance, as to the permanency of Mandates and questions of sovereignty, 
if raised in any mere academic spirit, were not calculated to do much good. 
Much discussion might-seriously interfere with the close co-operation between 
the League and the Mandatory Powers and also with the efficient administration 
of the territories. 

General Hertzog agreed with the attitude of Mr. Henderson as to the 
amendments to the Covenant and the General Act of Arbitration. He also 
made an appeal for a real reduction of armaments, without which there could 
be no real security. 

Jonkheer van Blokland, the Dutch Foreign Minister, speaking in the 
Assembly enumerated the failures of the League, more particularly as to 
dealing with economic problems. Nothing had yet been really done to 
stem the flood of protectionism, and neither the League nor a European 
federation could succeed unless the nations became internationally minded. 
He referred also to Article 19 of the Covenant (re treaty revision) and 
suggested that a further Article should be added authorising the Assembly 
to “ advise a reconsideration by members of a nationalism which has become 
inapplicable and economic conditions whose continuance might endanger 
the peace of the world.” 

The Foreign Minister of Denmark also spoke of the slow progress made 
in regard to economic questions, and submitted a resolution on behalf of 
the Governments of The Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Finland and Denmark, requesting the Council to study the means 
of expediting the work of finding a settlement of the problem of the most- 
favoured-nation clause. 

The Croat national deputy, Dr. Pavelic, presented to the Secretary- 
General appeals from Croat workers in France and Germany protesting 
against the oppression of their fellow-nationals in Yugoslavia. A similar 
appeal was received from 30,000 Croat workers in Belgium. 


September 13th.—Mr. Graham, President of the British Board of Trade, 
addressed the Assembly on world economic conditions and pleaded for a 
freer exchange of commodities. He announced the British Government's 
intention to ratify the Tariff Truce Convention, but hinted that it might 
have to withdraw from it by February 1, 1931 (when withdrawal was 
authorised), if there were not good prospects of practical results. 

Mr. Graham insisted that the solution of the problem of the economic 
crisis would never be found through protectionism and economic nationalism, 
and that, more than ever, in the light of all the existing post-war burdens, 
they had to sound the international note in economic relations. He urged 
the immediate opening of international negotiations for the reduction of 
tariffs, in accordance with the agreement reached at the Tariff Truce 
Conference, and pleaded for ratification of the Convention by November Ist, 
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1930, since soon after that date the contracting parties would hold a meeting 
to decide whether sufficient ratifications had been obtained. 


September 15th.—Speaking in the Assembly, Mr. Brennan, Australia, 
referred to the economic position of his country. There were no trade 
barriers between the various States, but with regard to the outside world 
Australia’s outlook was necessarily different from that of Europe. Their 
policy of protection was not dictated by expediency, but was based on 
principles applicable to the circumstances, and the fostering of key home 
industries was absolutely necessary, to enable the country to attain a measure 
of self-sufficiency. 

Count Apponyi, Hungary, referred appreciatively to Mr. Henderson’s 
speech as to disarmament, and repeated his country’s desire for a revision of 
the Treaty frontiers. 

It was understood that Mr. Henderson and M. Briand had agreed that 
the Assembly should be asked to appoint a sub-committee to examine the 
question of European federation and report to the Assembly in 1931. The 
committee would be composed of European representatives only. 


September 16th.—In the Assembly Herr Curtius, the German Foreign 
Minister, warmly endorsed all Mr. Henderson said about disarmament, and 
added that Germany considered it essential that the full Disarmament 
Conference should meet before the end of 1931. As regards M. Briand’s 
plan, he said Germany would gladly co-operate with a view to establishing 
a better economic situation in the world, but he defended her tariff policy 
on the ground that the country would otherwise be flooded with agricultural 
products. 

The Maharajah of Bikanir, India, pointed out the danger that a plan for 
the closer union of Europe might give rise to apprehension in other continents. 


September 17th_—The election of members of the Council to take the three 
seats vacated by Canada, Cuba and Finland was held, and resulted in 
Guatemala (41 votes), Norway (38), and the Irish Free State (36), being the 
new members for the year beginning on September 18th, 1930. (The non- 
permanent members were thus Spain, Poland, Yugo-slavia, Persia, Chile, 
Peru, and the three above mentioned.) 

The claim of China to secure re-eligibility was put to the vote, but as only 
27 votes were cast in support of it (out of 48 cast altogether) the claim failed, 
as 32 votes were necessary to give the two-thirds required. 

Mr. Frank B. Kellogg was elected by both the Council and the Assembly 
to take the place of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes as Judge in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. 

The Assembly passed unanimously the resolution presented the previous 
day by the delegations of 35 States regarding M. Briand’s proposal. This 
recommended the appointment of a committee, composed of members of all 
the States interested in the federation, as well as representatives of the League 
Secretariat, to study the project. The resolution asked the Committee to 
conduct the enquiry “in conjunction with non-European members and with 
European non-member Governments.” (This was with a view to including 
the U.S.A.) 

The resolution made no mention of “ federal union,” but used the phrase 
‘close co-operation between the Governments of Europe in every field o! 
international activity, such co-operation, whatever form it may assume, 
should be within the framework of the League of Nations.” 


‘ 
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The Committees on Disarmament, the Budget and Social Questions met. 
In the first, Lord Cecil protested against the delay in considering the draft . 
Convention for Financial Assistance. 

September 18th.—The Third Committee adopted sixteen Articles of the 
Convention for Financial Assistance, and on the question as to whether this 
should be given in case of menace, i.e., before an outbreak of war, adopted a 
formula giving the Council power in certain conditions to give assistance 
before an actual outbreak. 

The first public sitting of the 61st Council was held, and dealt with matters 
of minor importance. 

September 19th.—In the Sixth Committee the German delegate proposed 
that petitions from minorities should be sent to all the members of the Council, 
and greater publicity given to them. He was supported by the Austrian 
and Albanian delegates. 

In reply, M. Briand maintained that the League had adopted a procedure 
which gave satisfaction to the minorities without encroaching upon the rights 
of States. The procedure devised in Madrid had been in working for twelve 
months, and had met with no serious criticism. It would not do to bring the 
problem into the public forum in a spirit of controversy, and the constant 
examination of it might prove a danger to peace. In the past, minorities 
had not been able to make themselves heard, but they now had a Court of 
Appeal, and a procedure which was largely in their favour. 

M. Benes pointed out that the existing system had been established in 
agreement with the interested parties. 

Count Apponyi said the existing procedure must be considered insufiicient. 

The Third Committee finally adopted the text of the Convention for 
Financial Assistance to States Victims of Aggression. 

The Fourth Committee passed the Budget for 1931, which amounted to 
29,966,496 gold francs (say (£1,200,000) compared with 28,210,348 francs in 
1930. 

Mr. Dalton questioned whether the £12,000 allowed for the Disarmament 
Conference was sufficient, and quoted Professor Madariaga’s estimate of the 
total amount spent on armaments by the countries of the world in one year 
as being enough to pay for the work of the League for 600 years. 

September 20th.—Speaking in the Third Committee, Mr. Scullin, Australia, 
said his Government strongly supported the system embodied in the Conven- 
tion for Financial Assistance, subject to two conditions : (1) That the Treaty 
was not to come into force until conventions for the reduction of armaments 
had been brought into operation ; and (2) That the liability of each guarantor 
State was strictly limited to the share assigned to it in the draft Convention. 
He also made a plea for progress to be made in the reduction of armaments 
without further delay. 

In the Second Committee the Bulgarian and Rumanian delegates made 
an attack on the U.S.S.R. in connection with alleged dumping of agricultural 
products. 

The First Committee (Juridical) approved the increase in the number of 
judges for the Permanent Court from 11 to 15. 

September 21st—The German Government addressed an urgent Note to 
the Secretariat asking that the question of the alleged violations of the 
autonomy of Memel Territory by Lithuania might be placed on the Council 
Agenda. 

September 22nd.—In the Second Committee the Swedish delegate sub- 
mitted a resolution that the League should open an enquiry into ‘‘ dumping ”’ 
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and the system of export bounties, in order to see if international action could 
be taken to obviate the serious economic results of the practice. 

In the Sixth Committee the debate on the question of minorities was 
concluded, and M. Motta (Switzerland) was appointed rapporteur. Dr. Curtius 
declared emphatically that Germany did not want to use the question of the 
protection of minorities to further ulterior motives, and added that he wished 
to create among minorities the feeling that the League was attending to their 
interests. For that reason, the Secretary-General should give as much 
information as possible in the annual reports to the Assembly. He objected 
to the theory of assimilation put forward by other speakers (Greek and Polish) 
and claimed that Sir Austen Chamberlain had been opposed to it. The 
protection of minorities must also have a permanent and not a temporary 
character. 

M. Briand claimed that the Minority Committees had worked con- 
scientiously ; and the right of the members of the Council to bring the matter 
before that body remained uninfringed. The Minority Treaties were not 
necessarily permanent, and minorities ought to adapt themselves to the new 
conditions. 

The First Committee began the examination of the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Jurists on the question of reconciling the Covenant with the Kellogg 
Treaty. 

The Third Committee began consideration of the ‘ model treaty,” or 
“ preliminary draft general convention to strengthen the means of preventing 
war.” Following a French disagreement with the British proposals, it was 
decided to constitute a sub-committee to find a basis of agreement. 

September 23rd.—In the Sixth Committee Mr. Buxton explained the British 
Government’s policy towards mandates, and said it was of opinion that the 
experience the Mandates Commission was acquiring should be utilized more 
than it was for the benefit of native races throughout the world. 

The Fourth Committee adopted unaminously the Budget of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice (showing an increase of £15,500 on the previous 
year). 

The Sub-committee of the Third, Disarmament, Committee failed to reach 
agreement. It was, therefore, decided to appoint a Special Committee to 
re-examine the whole project of a “ model treaty ”’ and report to the Assembly 
in 1931. 

The Third Committee adopted the final text of the Convention for Financial 
Assistance, including the new Article 35, which made its entry into force 
dependent upon the entry into force of a plan for the general reduction of 
armaments, in accordance with Article 8 of the Covenant. 

The Second, Economic, Committee concluded the general discussion of 
the problems connected with “ dumping.” 

A meeting of representatives of 27 European countries in connection 
with the proposal for a European federation elected M. Briand as chairman 
of the committee of investigation to examine the replies to the French 
proposal. The Committee was to be composed of two membery from each 
country, and it was decided it should meet in January, 1931, during the 
session of the Council. 

The interim Report of the League’s gold delegations appointed by the 
Finance Committee in 1929 was issued. 

The Secretary-General received the reply of the Lithuanian Government 
to his Note passing on Germany’s request for discussion by the Council of 
the petition in regard to the alleged violation by Lithuania of the autonomy 
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of the Memel territory. The Government denied that the inhabitants of 
Memel had any right to petition the League, and opposed the inclusion of 
the matter in the Agenda of the Council. 


Lithuania. 
September 17th.—A Treaty of Friendship with Turkey was signed in Moscow 
by the Diplomatic representatives of the two countries. 
September 23rd.—Reply of Government to communication regarding 
Germany’s request for discussion of questions as to status of Memel territory. 


(See League of Nations.) 


Malta. 

September 10th.—The Government Gazette published a Note defining the 
powers of the Ministers of the Government which was in office when the 
Constitution was suspended, and authorising them to discharge their functions 
during the provisional Crown Colony Government. All draft legislation was 
to be submitted to them and they were to have an opportunity to submit 
amendments, additions or omissions and make other recommendations as 
they considered advisable. 


Netherlands. 

September 18th.—The Mixed Germano-American Claims Commission 
met at The Hague, to decide (as provided in the Treaty of Berlin, 1920) on 
claims by the citizens of the U.S.A. and Germany covering losses suffered in 
the War. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
September 17th.—Election of Mr. Frank B. Kellogg to Judgeship. (See 
League of Nations.) 


Persia. 

September 16th.—The new Turkish Ambassador presented his credentials 
to the Shah. It was understood that complete understanding existed 
between the two countries as to dealing with the Kurdish rebellion, and 
that a system of co-operation had been established on the frontier. 


Peru. 

September 10th.—It was learnt that the U.S. citizen, Commander Grow, 
had been released. 

September 15th.—It was reported in New York that General Ponce had 
been arrested, as had also Sefior Leguia, a nephew of the former President, 
and several generals and high officials. 

September 17th.—Announcement as to recognition of Government by 
U.S. Government. (See U.S.A.) 

September 21st.—The trial opened of the former President, Senor Leguia 
on charges of speculation. 


Poland. 

_ September 10th.—A number of Deputies of the dissolved Diet were arrested, 
in connection with the 29th June Opposition Congress at Cracow and with 
the preparation for the demonstrations of the Opposition parties of the Centre 
and Left arranged for September 14th. (Legal proceedings had been taken 
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against the leaders of the Congress directly after it met, but Parliamentary 
immunity had hitherto protected the Deputies from arrest.) f 

September 14th.—Following on meetings of the Central and Radical Parties, 
which had been prohibited by the police, collisions took place in the streets, 
Two persons were killed, and about 100 arrests were made. 

September 15th.—Several more Opposition leaders were arrested, including 
eight Socialists, and the only woman member of Parliament. The last- 
named was sentenced to imprisonment for slandering the Government in a 
speech at an Opposition meeting. 


Saar Basin Territory. 
September 12th.—Decision by League Council re withdrawal of troops. 
(See League of Nations.) 


Spain. 

September 12th.—An official communiqué was issued that the Government 
intended to stabilise the peseta on the god standard at a parity justified 
by economic conditions. The rate of 40 to the £ sterling was suggested. 

September 17th.—The censorship of the press was abolished. It had been 
in force for exactly seven years. 

September 18th.—A general strike was declared in Barcelona. Troops 
were stationed in the city and the press censorship maintained. 

September 19th._—On the majority of the men’s demands being met by the 
employers the strike at Barcelona was called off. 

A San Sebastian daily paper was suppressed for publishing a statement 


accusing the King of direct responsibility for the coup d’etat of September, 
1923. The publishers were also proceeded against. 


Switzerland. 
September 23rd.—The National Council ratified the International 
Conventions regarding Slavery and Motor Road Traffic. 


Turkey. 

September 12th.—A large scale offensive against the Kurds, which began 
on September 10th, was reported to have ended with the rounding up of all 
the bands in the Mt. Ararat district. 

September 13th_—Following on a decision of the Cabinet that the President 
should be recommended to call an extraordinary session of the Grand National 
Assembly, Kemal Pasha invited the Assembly to meet on September 22nd, 
with a view to considering financial and currency questions of an urgent 
nature. 

September 16th—New Ambassador to Persia presented his credentials. 


(See Persia.) 
September 17th.—Signature of Treaty with Lithuania. (See Lithuania.) 


U.S.S.R. 
September 11th—Report re protest to Finnish Government against 
expulsion of Communists. (See Finland.) 
September 16th.—It was announced that Tomsky had been relieved of his 
post as head of the Chemical Industry. ; 
September 17th.—Finnish reply to representations regarding expulsions of J 
Communists. (See Finland.) 
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September 19th.—The Government was reported to have ordered the 
mobilisation of 182,000 labourers for service on the “‘ timber front ” in Karelia. 
Of 14,000 labourers recently sent to the Archangel district, 11,000 were stated 
to have absconded. 

Large shipments of grain from Black Sea ports were reported, and 
chartering was stated to be taking place for further vessels numbering as 
many as 80 in one week. 

September 21st.—It was reported that the Government had ordered the 
postponement of the beginning of the third year of the Five Year Plan from 
October Ist to January Ist, 1931. The opening of the session of the T7'sik 
was also postponed from October 28th to December 12th. It was stated 
that the change was merely a new arrangement for the Soviet’s own 
convenience, and especially for the convenience of the collective farms. 

The Soviet Consul in Harbin was understood to have sent a Note of 
protest to the Chinese Government against the continuation of anti-Soviet 
activities by White Russians in the Chinese Eastern Railway area, and 
against the alleged hostile attitude of the Chinese police towards Soviet 
citizens. 

Action by U.S. Secretary for Agriculture re wheat sales. (See U.S.A.) 

The Government protested to the Polish Government against the violation 
of the frontier by Polish military aircraft and armed action by one of them on 
Soviet territory. (The pilot was alleged to have landed and exchanged shots 
with the Soviet frontier guard.) 

September 22nd.—The Ogpu announced the discovery of a counter- 
revolutionary organisation, involving a large number of high officials engaged 
in handling food supplies of all kinds, “ the purpose of which was to create a 
famine, which would produce dissatisfaction among the workers, thereby 


helping to overthrow the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Reports re heavy chartering of steamers in Germany and Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain.) 


U.S.A. 

September 11th.—It was reported that the plans of the General Board of 
the Navy provided for the expenditure of £25 millions a year for the next five 
years for new cruisers, destroyers and submarines. 

September 17th.—The Secretary of State announced that the Government 
would recognise the “ provisional ” Government of Argentina on the following 
day, as also those of Peru and Bolivia. 

September 18th.—Mixed Germano-American Claims Commission met. 
(See The Netherlands.) 

September 21st.—The Secretary for Agriculture asked the Chicago Board of 
Trade to stop short sales of Soviet wheat for future delivery owing to his 
conviction that the activities of the All-Russian Textile Syndicate at New 
York were purely for the purpose of lowering wheat prices and causing 
agricultural unrest. 


Yugoslavia. 
September 12th.—Croat deputy’s presentation of appeals to League 
Secretary-General. (See League of Nations.) 





IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, September 13th, 1930. 
1. Text of Protocol of the (Agricultural) Conference of Bucharest between 
representatives of Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, July 24th, 1930. 


2. Text of the Resolutions adopted by the International Agricultura] 
Conference of Warsaw between the representatives of Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Lithuania, Hungary, Latvia, Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 

3. Text of Treaty of June 30th, 1930, between Great Britain and Irak, 
with Annexe and text of Notes exchanged. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, September 20th, 1930. 

1. Treaty Agreement for the settlement of the Yugo-slav War Debt to 
France, January 20th, 1930. 

2. Text of Agreement for the settlement of Yugo-slav Relief Credits, 
August 8th, 1928. 

3. Text of Agreement with French holders of Yugo-slav pre-War Debt 
bonds. 


Europdische Gespréche, August-September, 1930. 

Text of the Replies of the Governments of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain, Hungary, Italy, The Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Switzerland and 
Yugoslavia to the Briand Memorandum on a European Federal Union. 


V.—NOTICES. 


The International Wool Congress opened at Liége on September 10th. 


The Third Congress of the International Union of Producers and 
Distributors of Electric Power was held in Brussels on September 8-11th. 

The Executive Council of the International Association of Merchant 
Marine Officers met at Antwerp on September 11th. 

The meeting of the International Federation of Professional Workers 
opened in London on September 15th. 

The fourth Congress of the World League for Sexual Reform opened in 
Vienna on September 16th. 

The International Congress of Critics of the Drama, Music and Literature 
opened in Prague on September 19th and was attended by delegates from 
eleven countries. 

An International Congress of Skilled Workers opened in Rome on 
September 20th, and was attended by delegations from 14 countries. 

The twelfth International Congress of the History of Art was opened 
in Brussels on September 20th. 

An International Conference on Navigation and Transport, par- 
ticularly on the Danube, was opened at Cracow on September 20th. 
Delegates from ten countries, including Great Britain, were present. 

The eighth International Congress on the History of Medicine opened 
in Rome on September 22nd. 

The Congress of the International Marine Transport Insurance Union 
opened at Vichy on September 22nd. Twenty-eight countries were 
represented. 
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1930. 
Sept. 22nd-26th 


22nd-26th 


"| | 22nd-27th 


23rd-28th 
25th 
25th 
25th-28th 
26th-28th 
\ 
2nd J 
Ist 
Ist 
2nd-4th 
4th-5th 
6th-15th 
6th 
6th 
7th 
7th-12th. 
7th-14th 
10th 
12th-15th 
14th 
14th 
15th-22nd 
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17th-19th 


20th 
23rd-25th 


27th 
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VI.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Fourth International Conference of 
Catholic Charitable Institutions 

International Wireless Committee 

Congress of International Transport 
Workers Federation .. 

Fifth International Moral 
Conference 

*Health Committee 

International Police C ongres Ss os 

Fourth International Conference on 
Individual Psychology 

International Jonference on 
Economic Science ‘ 


9th Congress of the International a 
Committee on Aviation eo ° 


The Imperial Conference 
The Imperial Economic Conference 
International Modern Building Conference 
International Stone Workers’ Congress. 
*International Conference on Lighting, etc. “9 
of Coasts 
14th International Red Cross Conference 
Sixth Pan-American Road Conference . 
*Committee on Salaries and the Cost of 
Living .. 
*Fiftieth Session of the Gov erning Body 
of the I.L.O. 
*International Congress for the Suppression 
of Traffic in Women and Children 
Council of the International Federation 
of League of Nations Societies - 
Congress of International Institute of 
Sociology ee 
International Permanent Commission of 
Agricultural Associations 
Tenth General Meeting of the International 
Institute of Agriculture 
138th Congress of Hydrology, Climatology 
and Medicinal Geology. . 
*Central Opium Board 
International Assembly for ‘Prevention of 
Fire in Factories 
*Sub-Committee on 
Measures 
Seventh Congress of ‘International Federa- 
tion of Intellectual Unions .¥ 
*Economic Committee os 
*Preliminary Conference on Limitation of 
Drug Manufacture 
Round Table Conference on Indian "Consti- 
tutional Reforms 
First International Conference on Safety i in 
Aviation . 
*Preparatory Commission ‘for the Dis- 
armament Conference 
*Permanent Mandates C ommission — 
*Gold Delegation of the Financial Committee 
International Railways Conference . 
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Basle. 
Liége. 


London. 
Paris. 
Geneva. 
Antwerp. 
Berlin. 
Brussels. 


Budapest. 
London. 
London 
Brussels 
Paris. 
Lisbon. 
Brussels. 
Washington. 
Geneva. 
Brussels. 
Warsaw. 
Dantzig. 
Geneva. 
Rome. 


Rome. 


Lisbon. 
Geneva. 


Vienna. 
Geneva. 


Cracow. 
Geneva. 


London. 
London. 
Paris. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Geneva. 
Madrid. 





1930. 
Nov. 16th 


1931. 

Jan. 2nd-6th 
July 25th 
May 27th 


1932. 
July 25th 
to 
Aug. 6th 

Nov. 


*International Conference on Unification of 
River Law aa ng i es 
*Executive Committee of the Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation ae 


British Universities International Congress 

Congress of the Socialist International 

*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture - ; 


World’s Grain Conference .. dt ou 


Universal Congress of Religious Forces 


for Peace - ‘ ; 
* League of Nations and International Labour Office 





Geneva. 
Paris. 


Glasgow. 
Vienna. 


Geneva. 
Regina, 
Canada, 


Washington. 


The Solicitors’ Law Stationery Society, Ltd., Law & Parliamentary Printers, 102-107 Fetter Lane, E.0.4 
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